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Periodical papers are not absolutely of dead things, but do contain a ~~ 
tency of life in them to be as active as that soul was, whose progeny they 
are; nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy and extraction 
of that living intellect that bred them. 


THE REFUGEE, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
—~_ 
CHAPTER V. 
I have not wrong’d thee, by these tears T have not; 


But still am honest, true, and hope too, valiant; 
My mind still full of thee, therefore still noble. 








T' He situation of Clara Huntington was a subject 
of general interest, and her misfortunes of general 
sympathy. The gentleness of her manners had en- 
deared her to the whole village, where she dwelt, and 
at any time she could have commanded the services 
of every individual; but now that she was a sufferer | 
in the common cause, the fervour of patriotism had} 
thrown around her a holy charm, and invested her 
with the sacred character of a martyr. 

For herself, she displayed an energy of character, 
which surprised even those who best knew her, and 
bore the unavoidable evils of her situation, with a for- 
titude, which, to those who had only known her as the 
sentiinental being she appeared to be, seemed almost 
supernatural. 

She never uttered a murmur, and it was only in the 
gradual wasting of her delicate form, and the increas- 
ing paleness of her cheek, that the traces of her grief 
were visible. Yet this supernatural calmness was by 
no means the result of indifference, for there were 
times when the tide of suppressed emotion disdained 
its boundaries, and burst forth in all the wildness of 
passionate sorrow ; but these paroxysms were not fre- 
quent, and they continued no longer than she forgot 
in the love of the creature ; to look upward with the 
feelings of self renunciation, which were habitual in 
her communion with the Creator. They were like 
passing clouds ftom which the sun of her piety emerg- 
ed in renewed splendour, and held its high ethereal 
way in undiminished brightness. 

In proportion as her uncomplaining sorrows excited 
the sympathies of all who knew her, this sentiment 
manifested itself in execrations on her husband. Ca- 
jumny has a hundred tongues, and not one of them 
was silent in imputing motives to the refugee, the bare 
mention of which would have excited his utmost in- 
dignation. Even her own kind father blamed Clara 
for the excess of her tenderness, to what he esteemed 
an unworthy object, and deeply lamented that all his 
care and counsel had been lost on his recreant 
nephew. 

Among all her relatives and friends, Clara could 
find none to plead the cause of the injured loyalist, 
but Major Gilbert. That gentleman took pains, on 
every possible occasion, to extol the honour and in- 
‘tegrity of Edward Huntington, and was, therefore, a 
welcome visiter to Clara, though his officious atten- 
tions were oftep burdensome, and sometimes dis-y 











Though often urged to return to her father’s house, | 
she steadily refused, always expressing a hope that 


$$$ 
tire of a quiet, monotonous life, even with the woman 
he professes to love.” 


—_—— 


her truant husband would speedily return, anda de-|; “ Professes!” again echoed Clara, “you cannot 


termination to make his home a desirable residenee, 
whenever it should please him to seek it. All her do- 
mestic duties were attended to, and every thing about 
her house kept with the same order and neatness, and 
littl® Henry was taught in his thorning and evening 
prayer, to mention his dear absent father. 

In one respect, at Teast, Gilbert kept his word ; for 
he suffered her to want for nothing which could con- 
tribute to her comfort or convenience ; and Clara re- 
ceived his little services without hesitation, because he 
assured her that he was only an agent of her husband, 
who took this method to compensate for his personal 
neglect. 

The Major was a frequent visiter at the eottage, 
but Sophia was also almost a resident there, and some 
weeks elapsed before he was favoured with a private 
interview with the deserted wife. 

At length, an opportunity presented to put in exe- 


the real character and aims of this daring British 
officer. 

The Major called as usual to take his coffee with 
Clara, and Sophia, who generally did the honours of 


indisposition of her mother. Clara was at first em- 
barrassed, for she felt a kind of instinctive dread of 
the Major, and thought a wife could not be too chary 
in the aksence of her husband ; but Gilbert knew how 
to win his way to the confidence of those who listened 
to him; and as he talked of the war, its probable issue 
and the rewards which would await the few, who like 
Edward had sacrificed private feeling to the public 
good, Clara became insensibly interested. 

“J know not which I ought to chide,” said she; 
“my selfish feelings, which, in spite of patriotism, 
have followed my husband to the ranks of our enemy, 
with hopes of safety and honour, or the inward shud- 
dering of my soul to think that honours and rewards 
with him, must be purchased at the price of our coun- 
try’s ruin.” 

“ Let me decide for you,” said the Major. “Iam 
not wholly unacquainted, I believe, with the windings 
of tbe human heart; and I am aware that Edward 
Huntington did not act without motives.” 

“ Motives !” echoed Clara, in some degree of alarm. 
** Yes, there were motives ; but your words would seem 
to indicate some strange and terrible ones.” 

“And why strange and terrible >” resumed the 
Major. “ Have I said aught that should awaken sus- 
picion ?” 

* No, Major. 
an unworthy thought. I know he has acted from con- 
scientious principles, and I am constrained to believe 
from necessity. We cannot change our opinions at 


will, and his unfortunate residence in Eyrope, gave 
a turn to his thoughts, which they never would have 
taken, if he had not quitted my father.” 

“Ah, Clara,” returned the Major, with a signifi- 





Pleasing. 


icant nod, “there are many causes why a man should 








. ° . . . . | 
cution the operations, which, in their issue, unfolded 


the table, was detained at home on account of a slight 


\think my husband professes what he does not really 
|| feel 2” 

“T did not say so, fair lady. But such things are 
} too common to excite surprise. There was my lord 
| Merryweather, fell in love with a tight Scotch lass, 
and married her, and brought her to England. The 
poor creature doted on him to madness, but he sick~- 
| ened of her, found another that he liked better, and 
| went off with her to the continent. Meantip ., the 
Scotch marriage was pronounced illegal, and the 
poor soul pined herself into a consumption.” 

Clara listened with melancholy interest to this de- 
tail, which was given in a careless tone and manner, 
and a new feeling shot across her heart. If Edward 
had grown weary of her love ; if he had deserted her 
for another. Ah, there was madness in the thought! 

The Major continued— 

“ You should not let this distress you, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington ; you are as pale as death; keep up a good 
heart, my dear woman, you shall see good days yet, 
or my name is not Gilbert.” 

“ Major, have you not always said my husband was 
a man of honour ?”” 

“Certainly. A man of honour, and a good Joyal- 
ist. Why, Clara, you are but a child in these matters. 
A man’s honour is none the worse for his straying a 
little from the matrimonial boundary.” 

Clara burst into tears; and the Major, with great 
apparent concern, endeavoured to repair the shock 
‘he had given her, by implanting in her pure bosom 
the first doubts of the affection of him she held dearer 
than life. 

“ Nay, nay,” he cried, “do not think of it, Clara. 
|I meant nothing, nothing at all, I assure you.” 

“You did,” said Clara, “ mean something, and 
you know more than you say, I know you do; but 
’tis no matter; there needed but this to break my 
heart ; and now, if it please God to take me away, he 
may find one gayer, handsomer, and richer, but never 
one that loves him more than his poor cousin Clara.” 

“ Gayer and richer, he might find,” returned the 
Major, “ but for fairer,” bowing low, “I have been 
in the court of St. James, and many other courts, 
'where the ladies were fair and good; but I have seen 
‘but one Mrs. Huntington.” 

Clara was too much occupied with the first pangs 
of jealousy, to comprehend more of this speech, that 
it was meant for a coinpliment, and she answered 
coolly, 

* A woman, sir, who has not been able to retain 





I could not suspect my husband of} her husband’s regards, must be very indifferent to 


\what others think of her.” 

|| “Ttisno wonder,” she resumed her soliloquizing man- 
imer, “that he, who has travelled in foreign countries, 
|and seen queens in their beauty, like Esther before 
| Ahasuerus, should see many faults in a poor village 
| girl, the daughter of a country clergyman ;but he should _ 
- have told me I was so fair, and”—her voice choking 


with emotion, “ won a trustng heart, to fling it away.” 
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“ On my life,” said the Major, “ you take this mat- | 
ter too seriously. I never said he was false.” 

“False, no. You cannot, shall not, say so. I) 
will not believe him false, even though he shall ac- 
cuse himself. ”T'was but a passing pang, Major, but || 
tis gone. I know his noble nature, and I would soon- | 
er see my country in bondage, than believe him false. 
You say you meant nothing. O then, clear away my 
doubts, by saying that you believe my husband’s hon- 
our untarnished as the sun.” 

“The sun has spots upon its surface,” answered the 
Major; and then with that artfulness of manner which 
is calculated to contradict the meaning of words, he 
proceeded to make an ample apology for his indiscre- 
tion, and declared he believed the honour of Edward 
Huntington as “ spotless as the sun.” 

This conversation was now interrupted by the en- 
trance of Sophia, and the Major soon took his leave, 
exulting that he had planted a thorn in the pillow 
of a fond wife, whom he hoped to seduce into an un- 
lawful and peace-destroying passion. 

Gilbert was a married man, but his conjugal] yoke 
fellow had brought him twenty thousand pecuniary, 
to one mental or personal charm, and he did not hes- 
itate to destroy the peace of an innocent family, if by 
that means he could win the regard of a beautiful 
woman. From the moment he beheld Clara in her 
maiden loveliness, he conceived the idea of making 
her his victim. Her subsequent marriage had not 
discouraged him, and though years had rolled on, he 
had never given up the pursuit. 

The reader need hardly be told that the terrible out- 
rages which disgraced the name of the whig party, 
were owing to his own machinations. Their object 
was to drive Edward into banishment, and they had 
succeeded. 


Aware of the necessity of caution, he had at first 
only proffered those attentions to Clara, which her si- 
tuation demanded from the friend of her husband. 
He was satisfied in the present attempt, for he knew 
that to weaken the confidence of a wife in the hus- 
band of her youth, is to break down one of the most 
formidable out-posts of her virtue. 

Clara’s state of mind was now pitiable. She dared 
not to commune with Sophia, and hardly with her 
own heart, on this terrible subject. At one moment, 
she clung fondly to the early love of her Edward, and 
conned over every delicate proof of affection he had 
bestowed, from childhood to her marriage; then the 
terrible import of the Major’s hints, stung her to the 
soul, and harrowed up the feelings of one who * doubts, 
yet dotes, suspects, yet fondly loves.” But the more 
she reflected on the possibility of Edwarid’s falsehood, 
the more she felt that, however man might turn from 
one object to another, like the butter fly that flits from 


| 








flower to flower ; woman, like the trembling needle, || not with your frown ; or rather kill me, for that look 
whatever might betide, would still find her heart’s af-|| assures me you will never pardon this presumption, 
fections pointing to one dear object which “ she loves, || and if you do not, death will be a mercy.” 


and loves for ever.” 
There were also other causes of disquiet. 


On the || you for tearing off the mask ; J know you now, and 
supposition that political motives alone had guided 


her wandering husband, she was in terror for his safe-|} my husband false. 
ty. She well knew his daring spirit, and was per-|| moved, and he shall know it, sir, shall know how 
suaded he would not be inactive in the cause he had 
espoused. The Americans, she knew, were vindic- 
tive towards such of their unfortunate countrymen as 
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to reach their destination. 


herself who adopted the only alternative to solve the 
doubts which distracted her, by asking Gilbert directly, 
what he thought could be the reason that she had 
not yet received even a line from her husband. The 
Major hesitated, and stammered. 

* Nay,” said Clara, “ never doubt but I can bear it, 
if you tell me his silence is voluntary. Iam prepared 
for any thing.” 

“TI am happy, my dear lady, to hear you say so, be- 
cause, by making a direct appeal to my opinion, you 
put it out of my power to keep back what I know 
must distress you.” 

“Tt does, indeed, distress me,” said Clara, with 
forced calmness, “ but more for himself than for me. 
He was once so pure, so honourable—but this is a 
tempting world, Major.” 

“Tt is, indeed, Mrs. Huntington ; but for the life of 
me, I cannot see what temptation a man can find 
abroad, whose situation at home, permit me to say, 
was so enviable.” 


“ His home was far beneath his merits, Major, and 
perhaps not so attractive as I might have made it, if 
nature had endowed me with a portion of my sister’s 
spirits ; but I always loved retirement and reflection, 
and I often think it was partly because I could not} 
laugh and chat like Sophia, that he’—she could not 
frame her tongue to say that her husband had become 
weary of her; and there was a slight quivering of her 
lip, as the unfinished sentence died away upon it ; but 
a powerful effort enabled her to resume her usual com- 
posed manner, as she added “I was a romantic girl, 
Major, and I loved him with a feeling too intense, 
for I have heard say, that a prudent wife will never;| 
tellher husband how much she loves, because they 
grow indifferent when they are secure.” 
“By heaven,” cried the Major, “the man who 
could grow weary of such a woman, deserves the hal- 
ter. I beg pardon for my vehemence—but there are 
moments, Mrs. Huntington, when passion gets the 
better of reason, and we betray what we most wish 








reasons known only to himself, never permitted them i secret I meant to carry to my grave: is it thus that 
you reward my forbearance ? 
The Major, from time to time, repeated his visits, || and he fell upon his knees before her, “ deign but to 
and for some time forbore to renew the unpleasant ||forgive me; I ask no more. 
subject, and when it again was introduced, it was Clara | pity, though if you would turn from one who knows 





a 





Nay, dearest lady,” 
I do not hope for your 


not how to value you, to him who would count the 
world too cheap for one approving smile.” 

“ Major Gilbert,” replied Clara, with dignity, “] 
pity you, indeed I do; and I pray heaven to forgive 
you. I have been deceived in your character, but 
that matters not much. If you have slandered an in- 
nocent man, in order that his poor wife might fall the 
easier prey, do now an act of justice, and tell me that 
the dark hints you have given, are all the offspring of 
your own wicked imagination. Tell me truly, do you 
know any other motive for my husband’s absence, 
than those we have usually alleged ?” 

“ And what avails it if I tell ?” answered the Major. 
“You will still cling to one who cares not for you, 
while he who loves you dearer than hisown soul, must 
be called a villain and a slanderer; but I will tell. I 
know he won the heart of an amiable young creature 
in England, took her to Gretna green, and finding 
afterwards that her friends were inexorable, for she 
was of high birth, he abandoned her.” 

The Major had risen, and he pronounced these ter- 
rible words witha vehemence of expression and man- 
ner, which Clara thought impossible to one who was 
telling a deliberate falsehood. 

“ Good God !” she exclaimed, “then I am indeed 
undone. And you knew all this, Major Gilbert, and 
yet you did not interpose to save me from destruction.” 
“I knew it not till lately,” replied the Major. 
“The lady came over with the troops to Boston, and 
——but pardon me the recital, it is a painful subject.” 
“T can well dispense with the particulars,” said 
Clara ; “ but you must leave me, Major. I have con- 
fided in you as a friend, but our intercourse must from 
this moment cease.” 

“And why, dearest creature, is my crime unpar- 
donable? ‘To love you, is au involuntary tribute.” 
“No more, no more. I am sufficiently degraded 
already ; but I am a wife, Major; I will not believe 
but that Iam, and I will cling to the husband of my 
youth, even though he cast me from him like a loath- 





to conceal.” 
“TI do not comprehend you,” said Clara, with per- 
fect simplicity. 

“ Shall I speak plainer ? then, I love you.” 
Clara started from her seat, and recoiled several 
paces towardsthe door. Gilbert rose also, and gliding 
between her and the door, he continued— 
“ Nay, Clara, hear me ; hear a distracted man who 
has for years struggled with a flame, which has at 
length burst the feeble barrier of prudence. Kill me 


“ Wretch, begone,” cried Clara. “ And yet I thank 


can appreciate your motives, for making me believe 
Thank God, that sorrow is re- 


faithfully you have discharged the office of a friend.” 





some thing, I will not believe a word of this previous 
marriage.” 
“ Do we part in anger then, fair lady? By heaven, 
I knew not half your beauty until this moment. 
There’s fire and spirit in your eye.” 
“ Would that this fire were heaven’s own lightning,” 
said Clara, with unconscious warmth, then suddenly 
checking the ebullition of her excited feelings, she re- 
sumed the subdued and quiet manner which was usual, 
and said with calmness, “ Major Gilbert, you may 
have told the truth, and I confess there are some cir- 
cumstances which corroborate your tale ; yet though 
I know it is not decorous to doubt the word of a sol- 
dier, I will have stronger proof before I admit the 
dreadful certainty. For yourself, I must again re- 
quest to be left to the privacy which is so necessary to 
the tranquillity of my mind.” 

The Major again fell upon his knees, and seizing 
her hand, began to renew his protestations. 

At this moment, the parlour door opened, and Clara 














The Major waited till this paroxysm of passion was 
over, for even Clara could be angry, when she felt 

















were unable to see the justice of the popular cause 


and should he be taken, she could not bear to think of 
Week after week, and month after month 
“ Surely,” 


the result. 
passed, and she did not hear from him. 


send it to Gilbert.” 





said she could not. 


in a tone of deprecation. 








Ah, poor Clara, little did she dream that Gilbert 


beheld her father and Sophia. She shrieked and fell 
backward into a chair, while the Major took advan- 


»||herself insulted, and we trust our readers will think||tage of the confusion of the moment, to make good 
her character abundantly more natural than if we}j his retreat. 


“ Wretched girl,” exclaimed the good old man, as 


“ Heaven forgive me!” she added, “I should not|jhe tottered towards his almost fainting daughter 
she thought, “ if he were as anxious as I am, he would|! be thus ruffted.” S aicae 


contrive to send some letter or message, and he miglit 


“ miserable wife of a renegade and traitor ; was it for 


“ Indeed, lady, you have no cause,” said the Major,|| this that you refused to return to your father's house, 
“We are not masters of||to hold secret interviews with that abandoned man ? 
our passions ; but I have restrained mine for years,|| How have I been deceived in you, Clara ? How have 








himself took especial care of Edward’s letters, and for and now in an unguarded moment have betrayed the||I been deceived ?” 
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The tears chased each other down the pale cheeks 
of the innocent sufferer, while almost suffocated with 
sighs she uttered a few words of justification, but her 
manner Was so constrained, so unlike that openness 
of heart, which had distinguished her character, that 
her poor father was left to the prey of agonizing sus- 
picions. 

These were increased by her positive refusal to re- 
turn to her father’s house— 

“T have done nothing,” she said, when restored to 
some degree of calmness, “ nothing unworthy the 
wife of Edward Huntington, and I will do nothing 
which he would disapprove, nor shall he want a home, 
when he is disposed to return to it.” 


THE REPOSITORY. 











Alack; there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 


LITERARY CLUB. 


In my last essay, I attempted to give an account of 
a part of the evening debate, at the Literary Club, and 
I now conclude. Mr. B. having seated himself, he 
was succeeded by Mr. S. who contended that the eye 
was a far more expressive feature than the lip. I agree, 
he said, with the prefatory remarks of Mr. B. and 
cannot deny that the lip, as well in its silence as in its 
power of speech, has a great field of expression, but 
from the conclusion he thence draws, J must beg leave 
to differ extremely. He has given you a mere partial 
description of the lip, its uses and its beauties, without 
allowing those of the eye due justice. As to his prai- 
ses of the lip, I will not deny that they possess many 
useful qualities, else we had been created without 
them, and when he refers you to the musical tones of 
Mrs. Hojman’s voice, I am far from insinuating that 
it does not possess all the charms, al! the enchantment 
which he has described. I know it is sweet and pow- 
erful. IT admit that the sound creates a revolution in 
our ideas, and that we can for a moment believe our- 
selves in some fairy land where the breezes are all 
music, and the spirit all joy. This may be very true, 
but it is no argument—it is not even a comparison, 

He tells you that the voice is mysterious, or sweet, 
useful or expressive, but does not even attempt to 
show you that the eye is more so.—He affirms, but he 
does not prove, and notwithstanding his appeal to 
your feelings, and the perfect confidence with which 
he seemed to conclude, yet my opinion is by no means 
weakened, or my hopes of success abated. 

There is no single feature of the face, but what is 
more or less expressive. The forehead is said to be 
indicative of disposition—the nose to distinguish the 
intriguing spirit of the mean, from the magnanimous 
heroism of the great man—the lip in its silence and in 
its speech, intimates and describes the feelings—and 
even the cheek when the love-sick girl blushes deep 
at the sound of a name, may blazon forth the secret 








. . . 
she would fain conceal; but I am of the firm opinion || Sound, so sweet, so exquisite, that it seems not to come 
that the eye has more power, more use, and more | {rom one single spot, but to float around the person 


beauty, than any other feature. My opponent has told 
you the lip could express passion. I presume he will 


admit that the eye also possesses that quality. The 
eye of a beautiful woman has that perfect control|| the eye and the lip. 
over man, except that it is of a nature infinitely more || perior use. 
delightful than the fixed gaze of the rattle-snake is||tones of the blind man’s voice; and I presume 
said to possess over the deluded bird who flutters, spel] || So much upon your judgment that I will rest the 





ted a spark of its mystic fire, and held etherial con- | 
verse with its kindred spirit; it strikes through the heart 
like a thrust of the swiftest and sharpest sword. ‘The |} 
eye, sir, speaks to the soul. The lip may press, and 
curl, and smile, and translate the ideas into language, 
it may delight the auditor with a succession of eloquent 
remarks, it may conjure up old scenes or create new, 
it may breathe the most tender affection, or utter the 
fiercest revenge, yet it cannot awaken those finer 
feelings that slumber in the deepest lethargy tili they 
flash into their bright and transitory existence at the 
glance of the eye. I rememember to haye read an ac- 
count of the courtship of two young lovers—both af- 
fectionate—both fond, but each bashful and coy. As 
the rose leaf bends beneath the weight of the morning 
dew, even while it drinks life from it, so did the young 
spirit of the girl bend beneath the luxurious burden 
ot her affection—and the youth, trembling in the ex- 
tacy of his love, trembled in silence: he knew that he 
was beloved, yet he dared not ask for confession. 
It was a November evening, as he sat with her in 
her father’s parlour ; they were happy, for they were 
alone. The fire played cheerfully, and threw out a 
rich crimson light, and the lamps, from the marble 
mantle-piece, surrounded by the frosted glass, on 
which were painted roses and other flowers, shed 
their soft and moon-light rays around the room, and 
shone upon the blushing cheeks and lips of the lovers, 
who received a new beauty from their light. We 
mnay imagine their feelings were too deep for words. 
The lip could not express them. The youth gradual- 
ly drew closer to the object of his affection, and ex- 
claimed, Louisa? Henry, trembled on the lip of the 
girl; and then, Mr. President, the eyes of each 
spoke volumes of love; all the hopes and fears, 
and fond solicitudes, shone forth from the eyes, and 
after the full disclosure, the matter was arranged by 
words, and they were married. 
Words are a coarser mode of expressing ideas, and 
express only thoughts of a coarser nature ; but the 
eye transplants the softer feelings, the more exquisite 
pleasures from heart to heart. ‘The tenderness and 
affection of woman’s heart, the amorous fondness, and 
the vexed disappointment, the shadows or the sun- 
shine of the mind, that would melt like snow, in the 
attempt to word them, are clearly told in the still deep 
impassioned eloquence of the eye. 
The lip may speak eternal hatred at humble love, 
but it cannot manage the idea; they cannot touch 
those chords of the spiritual system, so as to produce 
the exact effect intended. it is as if some clumsy 
fingered giant should attempt to play ona lady’s lute, 
he could strike the string, and produce a sound some- 
thing like music, but when the snowy hand of the fair 
inaid is flung across it, then indeed, every string would 
be touched, now sweeping over the instrument, and 
sending forth a stream of tumultuous music, and 
again just touching the trembling strings, lightly, as 
falis the flake of snow, and breathing forth sucha 


like some thin and fleecy cloud, till the breeze bears 
it gently, and almost imperceptibly, away. 

Such is the ditference between the expression of 
1 shall say nothing as to its su- 


VARIETY. 
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* Oriant pearls.” 























GOOD HUMOUR, 

Is the clear blue sky of the soul, on which every 
star of talent will shine more clearly, and the sun of 
genius encounter no vapours in his passage. "Tis the 
most exquisite beauty of a fine face; a redeeming 
grace ina homely one. It is like the green in the 
landscape, hatmonizing with every colour, mellownig 
the glories of the bright, and softening the hue of the 
dark ; or like a flute, in a full concert of instruments, 
a sound, not at first discovered by the ear, yet filling 
up the breaks in the concord with its deep melody. 





HUMAN LIFE, 

Like the sea, is exposed to frequent hurricanes, and 
the evening of the brightest day is often obscured and 
tempestuous, The wise ougit to say of the world, as 
Palinurus, the famous pilot, said of the sea, “ Shall I 
confide in that monster?” Should we learn to dis- 
tinguish the felicities of nature from the chimeras of 
the world, and to discover truth in the midst of the 
shades that surround it; to do this should be the con- 
stant aim of every mortal ; it is indeed the one thing 
necessary. This manner of life should be the object 
of all our desires, and if we could obtain it, there would 
be no cause of envy and discontent. 





WIFE AND DOCTOR. 

A lady who presumed to make some observation, 
while a physician was recommending her busband to 
a better world, was told by the doctor, “ That if some 
women were admitted there, their tongues would 
make Paradise a purgatory.”—“ And if some physi- 
cians,” replied the lady, “ were to be admitted there, 
“they would make it a desert.” 





THE WIFE. 


An eloquent author thus describes the solacing ten- 
dlerness of his partner in life’s joys and vicissitudes ¢ 

“ At a time, alas! when every thing displeased me, 
when every object was disgusting, when my sufferings 
had destroyed all the energy and vigour of my soul, 
when grief had shut from my streaming eyés the 
beauties of Nature, and rendered the whole universe 
a dreary tomb, the kind attentions of a wirE were ca- 
pable of conveying a secret charm—a silent consola- 
jtion to my mind. Ah nothing can render the bow- 
ers of retirement so serene and comfortable, or can so 
sweetly soften all our woes, as a conviction that wo- 
MAN is not indifferent to our fate.” 





THE EYE OF WOMAN. 

A modern writer gives the following enumeration 
of the expression of a female eye: 

The glare, the stare, the leer, the sneer, the invita- 
tion, the defiance, the denial, the consent, the glance 
of love, the flash of rage, the sparkling of hope, the 
languishment of softness, the squint of suspicion, the 
fire of jealousy, and the lustre of pleasure. 





ADVICE. 
A fine woman ought to add annually to her accom- 





You may hear that in the miserable 





bound, in its glance. There is something in them that), question. 
goes to the heart—a lucid magic floats in their orbs, | 


and flings around the soul a mysterious and fairy 


charm, too glowing and too exquisite for description. | ture, what a constant source of happiness they were, 


How often, while speaking with our fair friends, do we 
feel, from their eyes, some wanton glance—some look, } 
half playful and half tender—some flash replete with | 


The presjdent, after a few remarks, in the course 
|}of which, he observed the wonderful use of each fea- 





feeling and with thought, as if the very soul had emit- 


and that man might be almost contented with their 
mere ordinary enjoyment, decided that the eye was, 
in his opinion, a more expressive and useful feature 


plishments, as much as her beauty loses in the time. 
|'To do this, imitate the ladies of Cincinnati. 
Nothing is so easy for a gentleman as to enter into 
a lady’s drawing-room, and nothing is so difficult as to 
do it gracefully. Imitate the officers of the American 
|| navy. 
| To attend to a long story, ill told, requires more 
than mortal patience. In telling stories, do not imi- 
tate Mathews, the performer. 
A handsome man is often vainer than a handsome 
woman.—Fie on it, gentlemen! avoid pride, and 





than the lip. F. 





imitate your illustrious countryman, Hamilton. 


prvi) wigs eters: 
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THE PATRIOT’ . ) 
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. 
CASTLE OF OLMUTZ ‘ 
t t* . 1 tt bed 1) 
‘ ' ’ ‘ 
\' ; \ i ' ' : if 
! t! } 
iti 
Lal _—_ 
} i i I" j erin i mm LS i 
J 
; , H were rice f town on hors \ 
] 
‘ } \ I I i \ i { } 
‘ 
| 4 " ni tulls | yetre., A SIZ! 1 Was aciet l 1) t ti r ineet 
' ’ rine ' : : . . 
‘ = j " ' ( t n l te Was to endeavour to ul . reat a dist i 
s favourit . vas possible from the town, and. as u il, to jut th 
a " i their operat s it was} cartiage with the officer, and draw him imperceptib! 
motrvn tive i necessia ti ¢ tiemseives With il hn. tor the s far iromuit as tne ed ld ‘ ithout CNC ties spi 
The twof Is were tl toa 
ti associates who no lot erst ir ' Ais pan ohlce Wa \ I nt, and | urticuularly yeatous | © iV. au cli riends Were en y a} prod , andi 
| i, qeclaicteintn eoibiaitlaes Sic ion te tolof strancers. Huger pretended ill health, and Balman || necessary, to overpower the officer, mount Fayette 
' ‘ , . a } . ; 
ek an asylum among his enemies; and last! zed | gave himself out for a physician, who on that account |) Upon the horse Huger led, and ride away full speed 


' ’ 2 t 7 . } ’ haise 
is atrattor, and delivered up to the Emperor ob Ger- | travelled with him Aiter travelling many weeks, pautiopp, flteen miles distant, where a chaise an 











' many who. regarding bim as one of the chret instru-'| stayine some tim it different places, the better to con- horses awaited to CONVEY them to Trappaw, the nea 
ments of the isu radation and subsequent) ceal their purpose, and to confirm the idea that cu- jest town within the Prussian dominions, about thirty 
th of the roval fumaly of France, ordered him into! riosity was the motive of their journey, they at length niles fromm Olmutz, where they would be safe from 
confinement on the castle at Olmutz. ‘reached Olmutz. After viewing every thing in the||pursuit. In the morning Huger sent his trusty servant 
omy nm for his fate drew petitions from alli}town, they walked into the castle to see the fortifica- || endeavour to learn the precise time that Fayette lett 
for bus release. The Exaperor was inexora-|| tions, made themselves acquainted with the jailor, the castle. After a tedious delay, he returned, and 
4 mod te had dragged on two miserable years | and having desired permission to walk within the eas- told them that the carriage had just passed the gates 
tary prisou, When a stranger and a foreigner) tle the next day, they returned to the lodging. The y |) With agitated hearts they set out: having gaimed the 
ed forward from pure motives of compassion,|| repeated their visits frequently, each tune conversing plain, they could perceive no carriage; they rode on 
nd an anxious wish to be of service to a man who) familiarly with the jailor, and sometimes making him till they had nearly reached the woody country, but 
; o sigualived hitiself isthe cause of diberty. little presents. By degrees they gained his confidence, stall no carriage appeared, 
Balman wasa Hanoverian by birth, young, active.|| and one day, as if by accident, asked him what pri-|| Alarmed, lest some unforeseen accident should have 
tiepid, and untellgent. He repaired alone and on ! soners he had under his care. He mentioned the name ||!ed to a discovery, they hesitated ; but, recollecting 
Olmutz, to gam such information as might of Fayette; without discovering any surprise, they that their motions might be distinctly seen from the 
pty e of the best means to execute the || expressed a curiosity to know how he passed his time,! alls, they retraced thir steps, and had arrived at 
1 ie had me view, fo assist Payette in making! and what indulgences he enjoyed ; they were inform- | Short dist ace from the town, when they beheld th: 
escape fromthe power of Austria. He soon found | ed that he was strictly confined, but was permitted to|| long-wished for cabriolet pass through the gates, witl 
| t, Without an able coadjutor, the difficulties which||take + xercise without the walls, with proper attend- | (WO persons in it, one in the Austrian uniform, and a 
ited themselyes were insurmountable. He was ants, and, besides, was allowed the use of books, and |) Musqueteer mounted hehind. On passing, they gave 
i therefore, for the pre i, to ubandon his de-| pen, ink, and paper. They said, that, as they had a || the preconcerted signal, whi h was returned, and the 
he should be so f iat + to find aman) few new publications with them, it might add to his |, carriage moved on. They continued their ride towards 
= | i fous with hunseli, aad with ability safli- | agusement if they were to lend them to him, and de-|| the town, then turned, and slowly followed the car 
' : ute the ha > plin be had formed. sired to know if they might make the offer. The jailon | riage. They loitered, in order to give Fayette time 
threw ota his y the person in the world thought there could be no objection, provided ne) to execute his part of the agreement. They observed 
to th hnterpri bY hafure and education. | books were delivered opento him (the jailor,) so that the two gentlemen descend from the carriage, and 
Ary t he entered | the society of young Ame- (he might see there was nothing improper in their con-|| walk from it arminarm. They approached gradual- 
ul it most likely, from thou vene-||tents. With this caution they complied, and the same }jly, and perceiving that Fayette and the officer ap- 
' ‘ \ ol ka tle, to dat such noevenimg senta book and a note to the jailor, address-| peared to be engaged in earnest conversation about 
e} Li Ma Sin {out one, to whom, af-\}ed to Favette, written in French; and though he did the officer’s sword, which Fayette had at the time in 
rp iubons, he woparted his secret. Hu-| not understand that language (as it afterwards appear-| his hand, they — this yess a 
cnt nad adopted 4 hemes with all the|/ed,) yet did not suspect any treachery where every| and put spurs to their horses. 1e noise of their ap- 
i that enthusiastic ente rprise thine was conducted so openly. The note contained | proach alarmed the officer, who, turning round, and 
= cu " ints of the new world. pologies for the liberty they had taken; but, as they || seeing two horsemen coming up full gallop, he has- 
ir i “ 1 of Colonel Huger, of | wished in any way to contribute to his happiness, they | tened to join the cabriolet, pulling Fayette with him; 
un lis Hite inthe service of his hoped he would attentively read the book they had/|j finding resistance, he endeavoured to get possession 
i o- British troops, on the walls of the | sent, and ifany passages init particularly engaged his) of his sword, and a struggle ensued. 
‘ POY Greneral Provost. The year, notice, they beeged he would let them know his opi-| Hucer arrived atthis moment. 
cf ' : ! landolithe |uion. Tle received the note, and finding it was not | “You are Tree,” said he; “seize this horse, and 
‘ , fort ’ { sea- |} expressed in the usual mode of complimentary letters,| fortune be our guide.” 
; Pyigcienl orm | onceived that more was meantthan met the «¢ ye. He | He had scarce spoke 0, when a gleam of the sui 
rata ‘ cou-| therefore caretully peru ed the book, and found inl upon the blade of the sword startled the horse, h: 
bie? trom Ba ’ then ecru (fain places words written with a pencil, which, be-/| broke his bridle, and fled precipitately over the plain. 
° i\ i ul Ing put tovether, acquainted him withthe names, qua- || Balman rode after to endeavour to take him. 
, \ t nissan det!) Lite rod designs of the writers, and requiring his | Meantime Huger, with a gallantry and generosity 
' t i ‘ © obh 1 ¢ el niiments bef they should proceed any further. He seldom equalled, but never excelled, insisted on Fa- 
if : . PT Persons appear vho. in returned the book, and with it an open note, thankine | yette’s mounting his horse, and making all speed to 
i Dior ! t thee i} ad been them, and adding, that he highly approved of, and the pla e of rendezvous. 
; ret le 1, iheilw much charmed with, its contents. | Tose no time, the alarm is “iven, the peasant 
4 lest Shrew } in bem tleneth arranged, tl particular are assembling, save yourself.’ 
hy , were written with lemon juice nd on the other sice | Favette mounted his horse, left Huger on foot, and 
. vill {the paper a letter of Inquiri fier Fayette’s he lth, | was s noutof sight. 
i 7% ' | bot, VWlie conc| ing with these wo Qian vous aurez |i D aan had in vain | the frightened horse 
: 7 we | ! " ' e | t. mettez le au fe | { i) 1 nad ening | nad ft i the road to the town 
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make his I sa i ! . ¢ who 
as | . a 1 md the w Ka rd. The 1 u vas sur he appeara 
trv was se at hand > t inn | n i hes ' ' Me W Noth 
Balman with reluctal consented U; 1 the ith Tor Eee ¢ . lto © ’ ' peRCt a y, at ™ aati A hundly 
P ich of the horsemen, the soldier who had remain-|, OfY W ild be ascertained. Dismavye ! Hunan ta 
‘ vith the cabriolet, instead of coming to the assist-|) Me submitted to lis hard fate, was ! | {) lie informed Huwer that the wt of Austria had 
ance of the officer, ran back to the town; but lon mietz, and the same day which rose to | t believed that all th imrison of Olmutz had been en 
before he arrived the alarm was given; for the whole | fattest prospects of happiness and ht vy, beheld him iged in the conspiu that many people had ’ 
of the transaction had been observed from the walls tits close plung: fin still deeper misery LP rpprison irrested upon susps 7 for it es {i ‘ heved 
cannon fired, and the country was raised. ment Balman having eluded the search of bis pur- that two such youug men as be {| Balman cou 
Jalman easily evaded his pursuers, by telling them — s, arrived at the place wher ., ( had been | have formed and executed so darn 1 plan witho 
le was himself in pursuit, Huger was not so fortu-) OPCS! 1 to wait them coming Finding it stil there, | the aid of others; but as no proois had Hitherto ay 
vate ; he had been marked by a party, who never lost and yet no appearance of Fayette, he foreboded mns-| peared, it was determined? to bring trem shortly 
sight of him: yet his hunters, being on foot like him- | ‘ hief, With as much patience as he could command, | (ial, and for that purpose lawyers were lo be sent trot 
selt, he might have reached his covert, had they not he remained tll evening, not yet giving up all hopes!) Vienna fo assist the magistrates of the city 
been joined by others who were fresh in the chase of a fortunate issue to thew adventure Huger now for the tivst time learned the « maple 
they gained ground upon him, and at the moment bh He dismissed the chaise, however, and m 1 cir- | failure of their schem However sad the refleetu 
had reached a place where he hoped he might rest curtous journey, in ho; his friends 1 t have i that bas trend’ iWermgs equalled his own, yet 
awhile, quite exhausted with fatigue and breathless, he ped by a different route ; but could ot rr ld express the joy he felt at bemg so near 
sunk to the earth, anda peasant came up; he offered tion whatever, till, on the third da ‘ n of F > e discovered that he tnhabited the 
bim his} irse to assist his escape; the Austrian snatch-|| SeUl having been retaken in " ove o. Ma were the experiments he tried 
ed the money with one hand, and seized him with the | @isstpated lis hopes ; s th Balman, and at length 
other, calling his companions to come to his help. he took the road to Olt » ihe 
Resistance was vain, and the intrepid Huger was lancholy t th the addition, that h Hug i o that vyhieh threw a 
conveyed back to Olmutz in triumph, inwardly con- | "8% ee a Mar fat tu despai ca ae rowed hight into his cell, served likewise tothrow haht 
soling himself with the glorious idea that he had been the primary cause of lis mistortune, } ceterminin yh itof Balman. He picked a piece of lime from 
the cause of rescuing from tyranny and misery aman fo share 1 with Hii, he volutarily " — HH ithe wall, and with i seratched a lew w s upon 
he esteemed one of the first characters upon earth. ind was commutted a prisoner to t ca lack silk handkerchief: he wore about his neck; then 
tle was shut up ina dungeon of the castle as a state Thus by a train of most untoward accidents, which) fixing it upon a stick, he climbed up the side of the 
prisoner. } no prudence could foresee or guard a t, failed a} room, and raised the stick as near the common win 
Meanwhile, Fayette took the road be was directs » || pl in so long meditated, and so shilfully pr ted. dow as he could, tll it had attracted the attention of 


md arrived without any obstacle, at a small town, | 


Heve the road divid- 
ed; that leading to Trappau, lay to the right; un- 
fortunately, he took the lett. He had scarce left the 
iown, when perceiving the road turning too much to 


about ten miles from Olmutz. 


the lett, he suspected he had mistaken his way, and 
inquired of a person he met, the way to Bautropp. 
The man, eyeing him with a look of curiosity, at 
length told him he had missed his way, but directed 
«him to take another, which he said would soon lead 
i right. 
his horse in a foam, his foreign accent, and the in- 


This man, from Fayette’s appearance, 


quiries he made, suspected him to be a prisoner, ma- 


king his escape; he therefore directed him a road, 


which by a circuit, led him back to the town, ran him- 


self to the magistrate, and told him his suspicions ; so} 


that when Fayette thought himself upon the point of 
regaining the road, which would secure his retreat, he 
found himself surrounded by a guard of armed men, 
“ho, regardless of his protestations, conveyed him to 
the 


he gave the most plausible answers to the interroga- 


magistrate. He was, however, so collected, that 


He said he was an officer 
Of excise at Trappau, and that having friends at O1 


tions that were put to him. 


mutz, he had been there upon a visit; had been de-| 


tamed there by indisposition longer than he intended, 
and his time of leave of absence was ¢ xpired, he was 
hastening back, and be yoed he might not be detained, 
for if lw did not reach Trappau that day, he was 
afraid his absence 


lose his office. 


sessed in his favour, by this account, and by the rea- 
a ess of tis abswers to every restion, that he ex- 
pressed bimsell perfectly satisfied, and o0i 7? 

siniss him, when the door of Inner room opened, 
2’ ave 1 | eyyt ‘ / 


might be noticed, and he should 


ry’ 
hie niagistrate was so much prepos-| 


‘ 


yr . 
Phe reader's attention must now be confined chiefly 


to Hlucer, the detail of whose suth rings the writer is 


i 


better ac quainted with, Balman, having 
The dav afte 


ijhis entrance into the castle, Huger received 


than those of 


ibeen informed of them by himseif. 


hotice 


from the jailor, to prepare for an examination before 
the chief magistrate of the city. As he was not con 
scious of having committed any very heinous crime, 


t 
| he was under no apprehensions for his life ; but ex- 


| pected that, after he had told his story, and declared! 


hl . 
ithe motives of his actions, his judge might subject 


him to some slight punishment, perhaps a short im-'! 
| prisonment : what then was his amazement, when he 


i] 


rovernment ! 


spiracy against the Austrian ¢ 


The examination was carried on by means of an in 


| terpreter, a young manota benign aspect, who seem- | 
ed to compassionate his situation, and who, when he, 
' 

|| gave such answers as he thought might tend to hurt 


ihis cause, made him repeat his answers, softening 
their smport, assuring bim that he knew he did not e: 

jactly express himself in proper terms, and desing 
him to recollect whether he did not mean to answer in 


such and such a manner. 


Huger saw his good inten- 
tions, and determined to rely ou his judgment, espe 


li cially after he had heard him say, in alow voiee, “1 


am your friend.” After this, and many subsequent 


exuminations, the magistrates informed him he must 


not expect pardon, but advised him to prepare for the 


worst This exh raation, so often rep ited into 


have some eflect ui him, and, considering he was 


in the power of an absolute monarch, whe will wa 


superior to law, he could not shake off some melan 
choly presa His place of ¢ finement Wa 
loathsome . tl t he ow fev! 

the west I ' 


heard himself accused of having entered into a con- |! 


Balan, who, after many efforts, made himself mas 


rofit, and returned an answer by the same method 
Dehehted with having overcome this difficulty, tt 
never suffered a day to pass without some communi 
ition To W ~ they were indebted for the 
means of rendering them situation still more comfort 
able, by eneagine the ilor’s wife im their iterest; 
1 few presents, and n and then a small piece of 
money, mduced her secretly to bring them book 
food, wine, a warmer clothes ; and at length fo pro 
fcure a meeting between the two friends, at first short 


but by degrees becoine more hardy, they were permi 


ted to pass some part of every day together. 
At length, at the end of seven months, they wer 
informed that the The 


covernment by thistime was satisfied that the attem; 


crown lawye.’s were arrived. 
to liberate Fayette was planned independently b; 
two adventurers, and that it was not a plot laid by th 


secret 


ents of France, in which the garrison of O! 


mutz at least was concerned, if were not more wide 
ly extended 3 and upon their trial, the sole fact of 


having 
le rea 
Thi 


prison, to uw 


attempted to rescue a state prisoner, was al 


tinst them. 


fact being prove d, the y were remanded to thei 


he sentence which wus fo be 


the 


j nounced inst them, by supreme magistrate 
"They wer 

but liberty 
/W—, and when he came, they 
confounded, to hear from him that their puoishinent 


He 


ed them by hinting, that if they could | 


now, howeve r, pervenitte devers indulge nee 
It was sole da\ before the \ hie ard from 
were astonished and 


\\ intended to be imprison ut for life. how 


ever COs 


inv mea procure money, this sentence might | 
changed to one nich less severc, as itremained wil 
yoagistrates to pass what sent he thoug 

‘ , ! them entire Poin 
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_ P Aim t | | toeevery thing Out m futy tashiona 
er t | was cart the ble, and ina few months marred her in the face of 
‘ { the petite t Vienna, | *" Md Poor Dick’s fortune will go like the dew. 
’ tle or yee i daalicam ndimy aunt Bridget; the poor creature knows no 
1 { { hinself wo | 1e ther mare about housekeeping, than a baby But Almeira 
‘ : ‘ sieht To this had sense rid af a Woman is not fool, a man is 
\\ , uth be ree safe enougl She kept my house pefectly neat, fron 
4 tte . sel ‘ an hition of making a genteel appearances she 
thei 3 mNent was f ¢ iced at ¢ en Kept pve fiom the sane pri fe; and knowin that 
} ly P , “ae then fortune ouly could command attention, and | ieasures 
4 a nial e expiration of she loved, she was economical, even when she seemed 
hal were released from 4 , They imme. |, most magnificent My house, during her life, was 
} rey ‘sf th) ' ‘ i } '" trate to re the very te irate of taste: and she lett me richer than 
Tinta f \ for the man loenees he had al Stic fooemtacl vive I was disconsolate at her death, but 
‘ ti. and on a a un at part-| fiends took that time to work upon my. softened 
ti la P e P o hi hand It * te miper, mi trarried ine to ane | da liter ola rit hi 
! ‘ i le a tony stay at Omutz diated w had been educated in the kitehen of he 
erthans woe ' r rout then grateful nf, W©ho kepta large hotel: and had not a wish be- 
t} t t ii ' »1 ‘ , and al Ve Hoto the Ond a Venisoi | uty W he il | ma¢rriat d lel, l ovel 
n ei ile wenerous VW . to whose kindness looked the difference of personal charms, between het 
th ed all ¢ i thie | emrennt an 7 Tit Alona, and tried to wereh the diseust Pfelt in 
" 1 t& } i —e fouchin hands, made hard with hourl la ur.’ 
vy we tive ted for Diter <i scuimst ber domestic qualities, But alas! what 
vi elal t ‘ se of er dis hange! “Pist ate’, SEDY nners were deliciously dress 
es ied i ! ei ¢ ‘ « if } ed it Where was the | aitiful wate fill of wit and 
l ‘ e tu ’ ‘ twee elevance to make mis re] ists scern like the feasts of 
I sed at the request, it |)" ms? Tnsteadof that, Psaw Ann, awkward and 
} , Giereral | anarte dull; the grime andsmoke of het venial element 
cnet had spol ! naturally pretty Skin, sie had me 
"| sie > A RENEVD, pi did’ (Therefore cared neither for ony ippearance 
— wher own, ( ook-lhke, she Was it lutton: and died 
v“ [ @ Stirtert Of OVer-e@atins N\I\ present wife is a 
HY MEN AND € VPAER. wruer) woman, and when A enggiam her, the world 
) esica mv uller run if SIPULST . 
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offer much genuine refiney t. not to love order | 
, ; ! I but few Limes, ve, it is true, fo pay for a cook. but the advantavces 
“ f } et circumstances we baliunced tor | have not to hin 1 eoverness fo 
; . + Sthe n rf fe with that) my daueliters I go home uv ¥,andtind my guts im 
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oe thee y an obvious reduction, (a +. I 
(lac +4ab 2a ja (a +e la, trom which expres- 
sion 7 may be found: and thence the position ol the 
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ircuilar sectuloll, as Was required, 


By Robt. Abbatt, N. ¥. 


First, the given traction 7067564: hence e, pet ques- 


* ToT 4 
tion, © =<_/.7967564) — log. .7567564 & .7567564 
1.8789963, the natural number corresponding to which 
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LA FAYETTE 
ion M iv ¢ ning last, Was present for tthe 
fi t tagnve pew ct mi, mn three ts, called Lea Fu 
@lir : « the Ca fle of Olmut: 
oy ‘ ilready turnished with tl ' 
Which the pl founded, tonulyv ren thi 
er: say | far the author bas been sticcesstul in 
the developement f the plot int how ont » peste 
he bias received from the actors 
As micht have been expected, female fascination: 
have been putin requisition on the present occa } 
for thi ivalro chterprise of Hluger and Batra 
would turnish but a dry report without such em 


lis! 


Pie author supposes that the Gove { @) 
istic has a lovely daughter, called | 
ber i: ie ‘ i .~% I it tit tas 
he: { ’ i pit S pitae ‘ 

1) hie visil i \ tert i I len bad exehas ead 
hic \inerican, il Who dunced 
Wilh herata ball given by her ulcie, the Baron ile 


Bevery She had now returned to Oiin Zon Tie Sanne 


da\ tial Huger md Balman had entered it wneos. tor 
th. pret ose ol e@) tittiie threw scheme of | tin 
Pavcu linger meets with Ellen but We con 
Ceive it w al bi olhig wuiplistice tu the atithor to be 
tray the whole of his secret. Let the Hous atten 
its neat exhibition 

The piece was received with decided and deserve 
ap}: bution Hf it be the author's first attempt, we 
Would suv, inthe language of Walter, “ consider yout 
sell su essful.”’ Still it bas several very palpable 
faulis, Which it is not too late for the author to amen 
Lu Fayette bas not enouch to or say ; the opening 


© and Ellen 
wmditus both un 


Bribenber 


dia |. sue is somewhat heavy 


OBclitto have a scene to 


theniselves ; 


Matural and unreasonable to suppose that a lover of 
hi. stamy would take such an active part ti the ren 
Give scene is the street, wtthout speaking io, OF BVen 
MOticine the idol of his affection: 


With thes ptions, the 
ver) battle 
all acquitted themselves lo a very excellent manne i, 
we think t tsuthor 
tisfied.”” Messrs 
@xcellent: aud 


] 
erace Castle oi 


Olinutz is a 


Interesting dramas and thie players Lavi 


iit ought 
[| mie, 
Miss John 


to" luiimselt sa 
Sin} on, Clarke, 


was 


Consicel 
oc. were 


on what she 


} i Mir May woud’s sake, we wish th t Fayette had 
More tu say, for the litthe he did sav was ven with 
fine etlect. 

We perceive by the bills of the da that the piece 

1 

} . 

w Mi soon I eo te } ealer | s #410 tau k © (tiie Hiverty to rivine 


th: atlendanee of our fellow 


citiZenis, that this erxce 
hes dratia tay not be neslected fied eCUSLVE 
@> sf | fit j pu Hit A} Wri alte a’t \; e ti} i} it i 
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Wiss | Recnes ‘ 


( his \ es not \\V ‘ 
I ui i biti ‘ 
‘> readers wall piease eX 
tt ib cok Ubne irtieclke resp titi ba ect ly is { 
particular Une, too imitere vince 


! ing our ercha ie t tl si) 
peceive, eine ot n t i 
Ww re | ! a " ‘ 
that a \ ! iveu b bbibbantoe i i i 
? i. ft ti enetit alt “i Ali 
! if eal mei Wi sincerely Wi hal 
t bCtlhahnil may be crowned wiatl 
‘ that while the haud of charity 
' \te eal t | titute and untortunat 
fy will ‘ rhiva iced that 1 | ) 
‘ nthe festirifies ol masons 
‘ ‘ then Vncapopounne s, and tl ‘ { 
t maoku The company, we iu ‘ { wall bee 
eect, and thehly resy table, as none but the truly 
woRkKTHY will be furntshed with tiokets 
*'Phe Masome Ball which wasto have taken phar 
m Wednesday eveni The Sothe ist. 8 taavordally 
postponed Not will | wiven wh) thie treall wa 


Messrs. Eorroks—tI was much gratified at see 
t portion of the last Mirror gevoted to recollecttot if 
that disti shed tirend and benefactor OF our COUTTS 
(ren boi Kavett \! ite t I hrad oiftel read wit 
renewed del ttn letter trom Washington t th 
Emperor of Autstita, th which he titercedes » ¢ 
bestly for the liberation of bis Uubhappy Copan toh 
iris, yet j ao pot remeniber thal lever betore saw it 
transcribed ito any periods il work at least | 
not believe itever hud a place in the ¢ tte Tl 


evicene et ob enorance or care le sshit'ss ft) 


*} 
pearead to me unaccotntabie Tor waaay re Ai 
ippe i) at once more tmiteresting of mm j veital 
could mot have been na fe, ENG pred tithdder’ Tithe Cul 
Cullstaunces, te belore Was ade. It ts upposed 
tu have had the effect intended, as La Fayette’s re 
lease trom Lin prisolinent soon aller look place Sucti 
seems to have been the belrel of oul tigvuished ti 
fori in, ducdye Marshall, an the oth vol tw ¢ Wotk 
the letter is to be four The reas Whitc! 
moved \\ si Ti Pas blua ‘ tit bk thy ul pel i 
are thet ive. 

It ha olten struck me with Surprise, | tt . rt 
ret thata perloruian e so ©ATPaOrTUL 
astubpectto which (he tation il Se aesithan thas cei sé 
froque ithy awakened, should have passe j alist uu 
noticed, and be in a tbanner loigotten. I have man 
times mentioned it ib COuversalious, and my won :e1 

is nota little ¢ tu find very few who had ev 
ech or heat l 

\ Hil be ule ! gt t ] tr 


‘ 
e ? 
j 
‘ 
< i is 

5 | Lise ‘ 

f . ‘ » it Wa ' 
atyie rt 2% ' i ign ' t 

keen ilive f ' { hes ' 
en i i f ! 
' As a sp lw l 
| “ ow \ t . 


TON 


u ss ow 
what ony i i ! sSuttor 
i ! is iv ‘ i eit 
bas { it} ' ti hol int 
I story TT f 
f i \ ‘ ‘“ ! 
' j ' i] ‘ . } 
vords ftollo i ‘ ett \ 
I hy Wil I \ ira, i faker j 
! gwowilh/ | i w& 
“\ te Vv | " a i, hiv Wile nm Suneay 
il hi ms om I iy i 
} vel ‘ l el by forbid ill 
s hh tu x i iv out, asl 
| pay no ce ou \N. Ware 
As an Trish is passing through we of om 
t watts @& pate t red stockings on, ornamented 
wit wks, he was ¢ fed by a stranger 














dir the P7thins t Ir blow CCumomi 
Jr tan Sagcexponre to Miss Juausra AN 
Pe il ' ‘ \ 

() 1a) nt, H Vir. Patten, Wu 
Liaw EL. Morn bs t \! Eurta Pi rol 

by col thus ¢ 

(> iW) the R Mr. Parkin My 
Jo i K. HoLpen, \iiss Many M’Cane,t 
oft , 

) w 2ith instant. by the Rev. Mr. Matthe Vi 
CHAKA Mari to Miss Anw Lerr, both of 

COLKRE OF DEATH 
bie ‘ in 

() ‘ hiistant, My Viany Bartowey, ti 
[ty-tirst y t tne ‘ 

Ou the Qath i 1, Mr. Josren Osnonn, tu th 
i y ip year ot ! 

On 24th wostaut, Mis. Many Comsroek, in the 
t { hvyvearorn ‘ 

i. pth nit, Mr. Joseru Worse, m the 
fouty ond year of bis age. 

On the 2oth instant, Mis. Rovn Warrenuouse, 1 
the seventy th year of ber aye 

Ont thinstant, Mrs. ANN Drenamatver, tn the 

al ! ‘ thier ‘ 
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An ‘ 
-_- - 
To sHtary 
\1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Ar i myou 
Hin ‘ \ wisl ‘ t 
A) ‘ ! ‘i ; 
Bic 1 we ‘ ( 
i t 
ih ! ee 
‘i ‘ pile ‘> 
Z h " 
/ 
\ ’ ‘ 
Ay eave 4 al ‘ 
} rmorney wt vi 
i ve my 5 it ! if, 
L kilt to lying*father's he 
, | t i ve ‘ the \ 
tt ‘ anie w ! ; tha ‘ im 
Plial eve essed ft f f 
{ | ‘ § tyate ed 
¢) ‘ e treme i i ‘ it 
pre } j { 
i “ tiie ! food! \ ! 
, ' ‘ nel a " ’ 
i ! } le te ' } | ’ 
} rt ‘ ed 
»1 i u“ 
! ‘ ' ‘ tm ne 
\ ‘ he ‘ I must 
t \ vets } sent! 
) ‘ " i m i 
\ly ‘ il ‘ ns 
i ‘4 } er, p { a 
I ‘ the ictimm ¢ pve 
I \ my sorrow end 
‘ hall tl Oak, that mid the storms, 
Last { ry! est 1s : va unmove , 
Hei to the wi ye ol the western breeze 
ten lov iway' Come, stern ambition, come' 
And, with thy ehill breath, put out the Mame 
I Ise ¢ it nie with thy icy hand, 
Lead me the 1y, thy patient vot ries tre | 
anere th ‘ ert ' md n th yught ® 
fet me torget the smiles that L had hoped, 


hould strew lile'’s pat with oeve fadine fl 


And moot tthen torget is hoy e quite tlead 


fan somuch beauty beara heartso stern? JonaATHUAN. 


Advice to Moung BWadics. 
Pretest disyu 


Ry ventle fondness to retain the heart 


remember ‘tis your part, 


Let duty pre lence, virtue take the le id, 
lo fix your chore hut from it ne'er reced 


th e coquety 


j porn th hallow fool, 


Who meesures out dull compliment by rule; 
And without mewning, like a chattering jay, 
Repeats the sanne dull strains throu houtthe day 


Are men of sense attracted by your luce, 


» our well tura’d (eure, or their compound grace 


Be mild and equal moderately gay 


Your jadement rather than your wit display 
} > 


Ry vimiog at eood breedin irive to ple ise 


i 


’ Tis nothing more than regulated ease, 


Does one dear youth among a worthy train, 


the best affections of your heart obtain 


And is he reckoned worthy ol your chotce 


fs your opinion with the general voice ? 


‘ nit 
\\ ts hnown toev'ry pei on else beside 
Attach mm (oO Ve 


it then, nor trom him seek to hide, 


i—in a gen vous mind, 


Vlively evrati ide expect to find! 


} 
th 


Receive his voy thy a hind return, 


eve iehter bura 


ie be Tree, 


evry woman should, } 


you then will 





To Rosina 


Come to my heart, , dear one, let me press 
hy as t ttl 

\* | if ‘ar 

\ t 1, dest iby heaven 
j Hive ndere & ] 

| lunds b or bia 
i t niant | 

ti . @ azure e ¢ 

| y tz. ‘ 

i | nmitt t sit! ¢ { 

i e honey tthy lip 

‘) t pla ful uly ther 

\ elieve t taki 

\V he s \ emen ! ‘ ; 
flow it love t t n thee, sweet, 
l ‘ { is t i — 

1} it \ 2 “ uthiet 2 1 so lair, 

= ty nd ‘ { 

lhat t! ( wi »iny very soulin ecstacy 
WV 1! t Supon thee ‘ 

I Th ‘Ni id thou indeed art happy 
L trestle to think that thou wall erow, 

lo breast the tempest of this jarrmyg lite, 

l iste the itter, than led With the vect, 
() fii \ hilar ind deceittul w { 

iH various are the scenes through which we pass, 
blow m ny rl ‘ ire we oom'’d to kuow, 
Kel ‘ N re wal i to our home ibove 

bis pau think y | ty luinb, that thou 
Art here exposed to the se ucer’s wil 

l poverty. to shatae cise ad ct 

ti the conjecture horrows up my heart 


And wrings mv bosom wiih convulsive pain. 
Pil think no more upon it—pause, my thoughts, 
And let me scan the beauty of her face.— 
Oh, how FT love thee, thou delighted babe, 
Phou cherub of a brighter, happie. sphere, 
Come to my heart—ah, thou art happy now 


To-{Worrow. 


fo-morrow, didst thou say ° 


GEORGE 


Methought I heard Horatio say, to morrow. 
Go to—I will not bear it—to-morrow ! 
"Lis a sharper, who stakes his penury 

Avainst thy plenty—who takes thy ready cash, 

And pays thee o yught but wishes, hopes, and promises, 
Phe currency of idiots—injurious bankrupt, 

fhat gulls the easy creditor !—to-morrow ! 
it is a period no where to be found 
In all the hoary registers of time. 
Unless perchance in the fool’s calendar 
Wisdom disdains the word, nor holds society 

With those who own it. No, my Horatio, 

lis faney’s child, and folly is its father ; 
Wrought of such stuff as dreams are , and baseless 
\s the fantastic visions of the evening 
But soft, my triend—arrest the present moments ; 
Por be assured, they all are arrant tell-tales ; 

And though their flight be silent. and their path 
Trackless, as the wing'd couriers of the air, 

They post to heaven, and there record thy folly. 
Because, though station’d on th’ important watch, 
Thou, like a sleeping, faithless sentinel, 

Didst let them pass unnoticed, unimproved. 

And know, tor that thou slumber'dst on the guard, 
Thou shalt be made to answer at the bar 

lor every fugitive: and when thou thus 

Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 
Of hoodwink’d justice, who shall tell thy audit ? 
Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio ; 
linprint the marks of wisdom on its wings 

lis of more worth than kingdoms! far more precious 
‘Than all the crimson treasures of life's fountain. 
Oh' let it not elude thy grasp, but like 

fhe good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel tast, until he bless thee. 

i henna 

Beauties in vam their pretty eyes may roll, 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
—_—_— 
True politeness dictates, when we chat with the fair, 
Phat we candidly state what our sentiment 


7 Ure. 








To mp Acolian Wary. 


W ‘ ! ‘ i swe t, 
AY \ t a tt 

Ah he i‘ a i! : 
i} at pel y | it 

] bre i ty cs | shou 
’ i trv ecour fie 

Al \¢ } q ii { 5 iyit 

\e Ac ) t yh 
Ah re migels whispering unt, 
bi heavenly t round 

Hark t tl Welis the sieeiic trai? 
Now it i 1 shit rm au 
But list sin wt count "tis here, 
Inspires my soul witl y—with fear 


Julia raat ne Lie hope were vail 
No mortal ears thy hymn protaue. 
But yet canst thou not visit here, 


My lingering earth-bound soul to cheet 


0 yes! those sounds so soft, so clear, 
Convey a sister's blessing near. EvGes: 
SEED 


Beauty's Tear. 
The dew exhaled trom beauty’s eve 
lid timorous glances shed, , 
Falls like the morsture olf the sky 
lily's head 
The lilv and the rose unite, 
On bea ily 5 cheek to share, 
The drops of radiant delight, 
And drink and flourish there. 
The eye shoots forth its sunny beams 
To warm the waking lowers 
As Nature owes her love ly realins 
‘To sunshine and to showers. 


The lowers, the light, the warmth, be thine, 
fhe vlorious bloom of spring ; 
No tears but where the sunbeams shine, 
And zephyrs sport their wing. 
a 
TZ: (Iv. 
O thou art the lad of my heart, Willy, 
There's love, and there's life, and glee— 
There's a cheer in thy voice, and thy bounding ster 
And there's bliss in thy blithesome e’e. 
But oh ! how my heart was tried, Willy, 
For little I thought to see. 
That the lad who won the lasses all, 
Would ever be won by me. 
Adown this path we came. Willy, 
‘Twas just at this hour of eve ; 
And will he or will he not, thought I, 
My fluttering heart relieve ? 
So oft he paused, as we saunter'd on, 
‘Twas fear—and hope—and fear ; 
But here at the wood. as we parting stood, 
"Twas rapture his vows to hear ! 
Ah vows so soft—thy vows, Willy '— 
Who would not like me, be proud! 
Sweet lark, with thy soaring, echoing song, 
Come down from thy rosy ch ud. 
Come down to thy nest, and tell thy mate,— 
But tell thy mate alone— 
Thou hast seen a maid, whose heart of love 
Is merry and light as thy own. 


= 
To Penelope. 
It is not flattery, maiden, to declare, 
That thou art lovely, and surpassing fair. 
That thou hast charms which to the face impart 
The full resemblance of a noble heart 
This is the meed to all thy beauty due, 
Then think not, lady, that! flatter you. Tuomas Hest 
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